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THE LOSER 


’ by Ellie Klein 
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THE MOIRAE 

Debby Schwartz Illustrated by Mary Lee Jefferson 


The fount of life spilled its crystalline locks 
Into the river pool, 

The blithe and bubbling stream that ran 

Gaily crisp and cool 

Through shady glens and sunny fields. 

Beneath the full-grown verdant trees 

Quietly beside the brooklet 

In that far off paradise 

The three Moirae met 

To hold their fateful counseling. 

They presided, Greek goddesses of fate, 
Over the day of birth 

Of Cain who first from the loin was sprung 
Of the first on earth 
Who from no human loin had 
lpon the somnolei 
J green and blue 
And smiled to see the glistening 
Of sun upon the dew 
On blades of grass as yet untrodden. 

First the fair Clotho, whose golden tresses 
Matched the vital silken strand. 

Settled to begin her ceaseless labor. 

With an airy hand 

She gave her spinning wheel a touch. 
(continued on the following page) 
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“Truly light the world.” 


THIS I BELIEVE 

Illustrated by John Saunders 


During the first four periods of November 22, Mrs. Vice assigned her 
sophomore English classes a theme on the topic “This I Believe" due the 
following Monday. On Tuesday, November 26, the compositions were given 
to Mrs. Vice. Of the essays turned in twenty-five concerned the President 
the students loved. These themes have now been put together in a booklet 
by Mrs. Vice and have been given to Jacqueline Kennedy. Below is a sampling 
from the booklet. 


Patti Jefferson 

T he DEATH of our President 
has hit the world like lightning, 
and the rain of emotion that falls 
in its wake embodies all that any 
words could try to say. The number 
of people whose lives he touched can¬ 
not be measured, and he symbolized 
a combination of strength and 
buoyance which affected us all in a 
very personal way. That image will 
not fade away as long as the American 
people stay faithful to the ideals of 
peace and freedom which he strived 
to continue in the democratic tradi- 

As the unbelievable shock begins 
to be focused into reality, no one of 
our people is alone in his bereave¬ 


ment. This is a time fox reflection, for 
searching after answers that we can 
answer only within ourselves. Perhaps 
the greatest comfort is the realization 
that in the most important aspects of 
life—love, ambition, death—we are 
all alike. We may be born to poverty 
or prosperity—we may become fa¬ 
mous or remain unknown—but with¬ 
in all of us is the desire to do the best 
in whatever we do and achieve a goal 
that we set ourselves. The man who 
can contribute to the world from such 
a high office as President is a rare one; 
yet he, like ourselves, is seeking to 
carry out the aspirations to which he 
has challenged himself. 

When a man as great and good as 
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JFK QUARTET 


Jennifer Kidney 

Someone plucked the low string of the bass. 

A black hand motioned for silence; a black face 
Loomed above the microphone; a voice as flowing 
As black velvet cut the growing 
Darkness of the smoke filled room 

And showed the grey white faces peeping from the gloom 
With curious expressions, interested looks on hearing 
The impelling tones of those first notes sharing 
Something of the blues. 

We all feel it some time in the shadow— 

The empty stare through the non-existent window 
Into a world that cannot be; we call it blues. 

Then we let our hair grow long; we take off our shoes 
And sit on the floor, hoping for a sudden storm. 

Rainy weather is a proper time to mourn 
For those little woes; behind a curtain of rain 
We can nurture them. The soul must contain 
Something of the blues. 
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AND THE BLUES 


Illustrated by Jim Carroll 


The New Frontier was shrouded in black bunting— 
Flags at half mast, a lonely light burning 
On a hillside, a fool who says “Good morning,” 

A cynic who is dead inside replies “Mourning.” 

Rain—the weeping world waves good-bye; 

The brazen sun dares push away the clouds. Eyes dry 
Too quickly. A forgotten widow keeps a midnight 
Vigil; true grief forgets to fight 
Something of the blues. 

Tuesday night swings in the cafe circle. Man, 

The smoke is thick. Wonder if I can 

Get through this stinking night without startin’ to cry? 

Look, you jerks! Stop pretending. He died. 

Sing “Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home.” 

He liked that, someone said. Dare we walk alone? 

The black velvet voice cried out for sympathy. 

The heart cried at the clients’ seeming apathy— 
Something of the blues. 
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THE ROCKY ROAD TO BLUEMONT 

Steve Behrens Illustrated by Sandra Kearns 


A W, THAT’S too bad. I’ve just 
been readin’ in the almanac 
about a cure for lumbago.” The train 
dispatcher, sitting in a tiny railside 
office, sympathized with a colleague 
at the other end of the phone line. 
The veteran of forty-three years with 
the Washington and Old Dominion 
Railroad put down “The Hagerstown 
Almanack” and resumed his job of 
directing loads of salt to Leesburg, 
cement to Herndon, cinders to Pur- 
cellville, and rye and corn to Sunset 
Hills, where “Virginia Gentleman” 
is distilled. 

“Yes sir, things are changing 
around here,” observed the switcher, 
settling down to his reading. The 
same statement could have been 
made at any point during the W & 
OD's fifty-three year life. Meat for 
the Arlington County school cafe¬ 
terias will no longer arrive by rail at 
the "Lacy” siding beside the school 
administration offices. Now the once 
most heavily traveled arm of the rail¬ 
road has been amputated—the three- 
mile Rosslyn branch from the 
Potomac to Glebe Road and Wash¬ 
ington Boulevard. The Common¬ 
wealth Department of Highways has 
purchased this branch for $900,000, 
six times what it cost to build; and in 
the near future Route 66 will follow 
the old Rosslyn line. 

Instead of carrying sightseers to the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and returning 
to the Potomac with fresh farm milk, 
the “road” is now hauling raw mate¬ 
rials for new houses, roads, and in¬ 
dustries in Washington’s fringe area 
and is coming back for more. Not 
only is the line shipping tar to build 
its arch-enemy, the highway, but its 


biggest recent success was hauling 
cement used to construct Dulles 
International Airport, symbol of the 
jet age which is swallowing up the 
railroad. 

The first whispers of the gusty his¬ 
tory of the W&OD were heard in 
1847, when Alexandrians formed the 
“Alexandria and Harper’s Ferry” to 
give the busy, competitive port access 
to the rich coal fields and farmlands 
of western Virginia. The railroad 
flowed northwest over the countryside 
like old rubber cement. Its growth 
was disrupted for four years by the 
Civil War but afterwards continued 
unchanged. Financial troubles 
plagued the railroad through several 
renamings and two changes of final 
destination. The trustees, touched by 
gold fever, rechristened the railroad 
"Washington, Ohio, and Western” 
and extended the line’s goal to the 
coal fields of West Virginia and the 
Ohio River. 

Suddenly the newly renamed WO 
&W found itself a purchased and 
nameless finger of J. P. Morgan’s 
Southern Railway System, tickling 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge. The 
New York financiers advanced the 
route seven miles to little Snickers- 
ville—mercifully renamed Bluemont, 
the line’s western terminus—fifty 
miles from the Potomac. 

While Southern trains puffed be¬ 
tween Alexandria and Bluemont, 
Washington millionaires J. R. 
McLean and S. B. Elkins opened an 
electric trolley line from Georgetown 
to their park on the Dixie side of 
Great Falls just in time for Independ¬ 
ence Day, 1903. Picknicking 
Washingtonians every week-end filled 
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WALK 

Patti Jefferson 

Illustrated by Mary Lee Jefferson 

Walking our separate ways 

One winter path, by chance— 

You in a woolen gaze, 

I in a silken glance. 

You in a woolen gaze, 

Wrapped in a silent sound, 

Listening to a leaf, 

Watching the frozen ground. 

I in a silken glance, 

I w 
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A Letter From Pine Country 
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CHILDHOOD LOST 

Mary Rubenstein Illustrated by Edna Reaves 


I try to reach them with my hand, 

My lost days, my days of no plan— 

My childhood. 

I stretch but cannot grasp 
The days of joy 
And wonder 
And splendor past. 

Enought of dawdling in the background. 
Childhood is lost. 

The days are dead 

And buried in the playground. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
ROBYN JOHNSON 
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subsided, I first noticed the utter 
flatness and clean, scrubbed appear¬ 
ance of the land, buildings, and 
Dutch people. Everything nad an 
overwhelming European expression. 
The hotels and inns seemed quaint 
to my American diet of modern 
Howard Johnsons. The atmosphere 
was very formal, and the meals were 
presented with a gilded elegance. 

The people had Scandinavian fair 
complexions and rosy cheeks. Some of 
the younger children looked as if they 
had smeared red coloring completely 
over their faces. They were very 
healthy people, and their “rugged¬ 
ness” was more pronounced to us 
later by having to swim in the frigid 
water of their outdoor swimming 

We were always treated with great 
warmth and kindness throughout all 
of the Dutch towns. Complete 
strangers would bring us chocolate 
and little gifts. We were lent 
umbrellas when we were caught in 
cloudbursts and were given directions 
when we appeared puzzled on the 
streets. 

In Holland I experienced some of 
the warmest hours of the tour. I had 
wandered from my hotel one evening 
and had taken a trolley into the small 
town nearby. The side streets were 
narrow and were filled with people 
looking at the little shops or Just 
returning home from work. Little 



puppet side shows were operating for 
the children who were all about. I saw 
an organ grinder and his monkey, a 
woman selling candy and pies, and 
bikes being ridden precariously 
through the crowd. To me this 
remains as an example of the excite¬ 
ment and novelty found while 
traveling, even in locations which are 
ordinarily unspectacular to many. 

Before we left Holland, we were 
introduced to the humorous and gay 
character of the Dutch, which is 
sometimes obscured underneath their 
formality. We were all invited to a 
dance given in our honor. I was 
expecting a polite, rather stiff 
evening. Things progressed as I had 
expected until the folk dancing 
began. We were arranged in a circle 
with our new partners next to us. To 
our surprise, a rollicking dance began; 
and then, to my astonishment, our 
partners suddenly grasped our waists, 
whirled us in the air, and then 
finished the dance by kneeling with 
their partners seated on their knees. 
The evening was perfectly marvelous 
and introduced me to some real 
Dutch customs. 

We soon went to Blackpool, Eng¬ 
land, for a three-day competition. 
Our tall crooked hotel, located on t-he 
windy Blackpool beach, brought to 
mind the architecture of the buildings 
in David Copperfield. Everything 
smelled old and dusty, and our beds 
were lumpy and narrow; however, 
it was astonishing how quickly we 
became comfortame there. The land¬ 
lady, a rather broad woman in gaudy 
flower-printed dresses and over¬ 
powering perfume, was quite strict 
with us at first but soon became less 
stringent in her demands. She 
allowed us to drink hot cocoa in the 


After arriving in Holland. Robyn poses for a 
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gaps qf natural boiling water in the 
rocks. At the ceremonies of a com¬ 
petition, I also witnessed a Maori 
dance in which, to arouse the gods, 
the facial expressions of the dancers 
are dreadfully distorted. Needless to 
say, it was rather frightening close 
up. I left New Zealand reluctantly, 
not wanting to leave the warm sun 
and people to come home to snowy 

My next group of tours came dur¬ 
ing the following summer. I was in¬ 
vited to Hawaii for a two-week period 
to swim in the annual Keo Nakama 
meet held in Honolulu. After two 
weeks of competing and working 
out, I would then go to Japan with 
the American swimming team con¬ 
sisting of four girls ana eight men 
for a three-week stay. I knew that 
it was going to be hard to fit in work¬ 
outs during this hectic five-week 
period, but this question was actually 
secondary to the great opportunity 
I was given. 

I had begun my swimming in 
Hawaii seven years ago, so it was 
especially fun to return there for a 
few weeks. Although the timeless 
sea, the native Hawaiians, and the 
more remote areas remained the same, 
many things had changed. Honolulu 
had become even more commercial¬ 
ized than it had been. Tall new 
hotels were crowding the beaches 
of Waikiki, and many pink vacation¬ 
ers wandered about in their “surf- 
boy” outfits and sunglasses; but the 
native Hawaiians had not changed. 
The same brown native boys were 
riding the breakers with surfboards 
or paddle boards far out on the sea 
past the “safe limits.” They spoke 
the same broken pidgin English and 
were still able to sell to the tourists 
a carved coconut or shark’s tooth 
necklace at exorbitant prices! 

Beyond the crowded beaches, the 


interior of Hawaii was the same as 
it has been for many years. There 
were small homes on the sandy roads 
huddled at the foot of a slope green 
with foliage and facing the trans¬ 
parent sea. Here the fishermen cast 
nets from the sharp shoals while 
schools of fish out of curiosity would 
come close to any diver. On the top 
of the tall Hawaiian slopes are wild 
dogs and boars and huge elephant- 
ear plants which will wilt as soon 
as they are clipped and taken from 
the tropical atmosphere. I left Hawaii 
all too soon, but I did not have time 
to be sad; I was on my way to a 
land in the East and a totally different 
culture. 

We landed in Osaka, Japan, at 
nighttime; and immediately as we 
left the plane, we were struck in the 
face by the high humidity. We drove 
to our hotel through the dark empty 
streets; I had seen no one on the 
city roads but a few workmen. It is 
strange to see a huge city such as 
Osaka so completely still at night; 
but when day appears, it breaks out 
in great rashes of people. In the day¬ 
time the drivers have to dodge the 
people, carts, and bikes in their way 
while still maintaining a reckless 
speed with frequent stops and jerks. 

There are very few Caucasian 
people in Osaka, so we of the Ameri¬ 
can team created quite a stir among 
the Japanese when walking through 
the center of the city. Since several 
of the men swimmers were about six 
feet six, they were forced almost to 
crawl through many of the low Jap¬ 
anese doorways. 

We soon became accustomed to 
manipulating chopsticks and to eat¬ 
ing some of the more unusual foods 
of Japan. Often in the evening some 
of us would go to the center of Osaka 
and walk through the crowded streets. 
The neon lights are many and bright, 
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with each light appearing to try to 
outshine the others by its flashes and 
patterns. The shops are open and 
people stream in and out, buying 
mechanical objects, slippers, thin 
clothing, baskets, and silk scarves. 
It was common to see live eels being 
sold as a delicacy or freshly caught 
fish or snails being purchased. The 
Japanese ate them with much delight, 
but it was rather distressing for 
us to watch them or to think about it. 

A great ambition seems to underlie 
the Japanese people as evidenced 
by their industriousness and ingen¬ 
uity. They seem to go about their 
daily chores like small sparrows 
constantly emerging and receding, 
always interested and thoughtful. 
The entire nation enthusiastically 
participates in a sport or activity if 
it impresses them. All about were 
baseball games in whatever space was 
available; and because swimming 
was popular, even the smallest towns 
past the rice fields had a pool. In the 
cities the “American look” was fash¬ 
ionable although some Japanese were 
seen everywhere in the customary 
attire. Modern department stores 
and apartments dominated the sky¬ 
line in the larger, busy cities; but in 
the background there were still the 
tin and wooden shacks, crowding the 
edge of the rivers, and the slow- 
moving houseboats. 

Tenrikyo is the religious city of 
Japan, where followers come to deep¬ 
en their faith and to pay respect to 
“God the Parent.” The main sanc¬ 
tuary, with “Jiba” as its center, 
stands as the heart of the faith and 
a holy place • where pilgrims may 
“cleanse their souls.” The “Home” 
now has two million followers 
throughout the world. After our tour 
in Japan was completed, we once 
again sadly made the long journey 


Last spring I made my most recent 
journey—to South America. The 
American team was chosen from the 
Nationals, and we left for Brazil 
directly after the meet. Since we were 
to swim in the Pan American Games, 
we had quite a large team of men 
and women, making it necessary to 
travel on planes exclusively for the 
American athletic teams competing 
in the games. 

After landing outside of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, we drove for three hours to 
the Pan Am Village, where we were 
to live with all the other competi¬ 
tors. On this short drive I saw rolling 
land, barren except for small clusters 
of desolate huts. As we approached 
the city limits, the houses became 
very Spanish with stucco walls and 
brightly tiled roofs. Small orchards 
and gardens took the place of the 
dusky countryside, and we passed 
along the bending city roads 
shadowed on either side by stately 
Spanish homes or tall new office 
buildings. 

My first impressions of the village 
were ominous. The elevator to our 
fifth floor units in the recently com¬ 
pleted buildings was not working, 
and the food that we would soon 
come to enjoy stuck in our throats. 
Even more troubling were the many 
military guards about. For several 
days I feared that a revolt or riot 
was expected. 

Despite the uncertain initiation, 
my three weeks in Brazil were to be 
adventurous and delightful. This 
situation was a result of my associa¬ 
tion with all the other athletes in 
the village from all over the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. People were very 
informal and open, and to go out 
of your “shell and mask” to know 
others was not only expected but was 
a great opportunity for all of us. 

: Continued on Page 46) 
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MOST CELEBRATED DOCTOR . . . ^ 

Debby Schwartz Illustrated by Jon Friedman 


Most celebrated doctor. 

Keep away from me. 

Blind my eyes are now, sir, 

And blind they’ll always be. 

If I wished, I could open them, 
But I never want to see. 

Too harsh the world and cold and 
For a weakling like me. 
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MRS. SUNA AND LATVIA 

hen Noll Illustrated by Robyn Johnson 
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into cattle cars, and deported them 
to Siberia. They had no food, water 
or toilet facilities during the first days, 
and many of them died of exposure. 
Some of them reached Siberia and are 
still there, twenty-two years later. 
Several of Mrs. Suna’s relatives and 
friends were deported, and a few are 
still working in the labor camps. A 
nineteen-year old student who lived 
nearby was arrested on the street and 
died on the journey. 

Then on June 22 the Nazis invaded 
the Baltic states. Latvians, who 
thought nothing could be worse than 
the Reds, welcomed the “liberators” 
only to find the “SS” as horrible as 
the Cheka. Mrs. Suna’s husband 
worked as a bookkeeper in the Rail¬ 
road Ministry during the occupation. 
When the Germans withdrew in 
in September 1944, Mrs. Suna, her 
husband, and her daughter were 
“evacuated” to Germany. The 
journey was a nightmare. 

“About thirty people were put into 
a cattle car. There were no seats, 
only a small coal stove. The first night 
of this sad trip we were told to lie 
down on the floor because the train 
moved through the front line and the 
Soviets had bombed and destroyed 
the same railroad track the night 
before. As the track was very hastily 
repaired and insecure, the train 
moved very slowly. Those were 
agonizing hours. 

“The train seldom stopped during 
the daytime because of air raids. 
When it stopped at night, we went 
out to look for some coal and food. 
The German officers had a huge cage 
with rabbits which were fed bread. 
When the bread was too stale and 
mildewed for the rabbits, it was given 
to the refugees on the train. That was 
our only food for several days until 
we reached Kracovitz in Poland, 
where the Red Cross gave us cream of 


wheat, soup, and hot water to bathe 
the smaller children. As the grownups 
had no opportunity to wash and they 
slept in their overcoats, most of us 
had lice. When we reached Goten- 
hafen in Poland, we were taken to a 
delousing station.” 

The Sunas finally reached the Dis¬ 
placed Persons’ barracks in Villach, 


the; 


ived 


innumerable air attacks. When the 
war ended, they moved to Glasen- 
bach, Austria; and Mrs. Suna became 
a seamstress in a U. S. Army camp. 
After five years in DP barracks, Mrs. 
Suna, her husband, and daughter 
were admitted to the United States 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1949. They passed the Statue of 
Liberty and were awed by the colos¬ 
sus of New York. The refugees felt 
like strangers in a strange land until 
the Church World Service helped 
them find work. Before coming to 
Washington-Lee, Mrs. Suna worked 
as maid for a wealthy family and was 
required to wear “a shiny red satin 
dress and very high-heeled shoes at 
all times.” When her family found 
work in Arlington, Mrs. Suna came 
with them; and Mr. Smith, a school 
official, helped her get work at 
Washington-Lee. 

Mrs. Suna’s family has expanded 
since she came to Arlington. One of 
her grandsons went to W-L and now 
attends Georgetown University; her 
other grandson goes to Kenmore 
Junior High. Since her daughter 
works, Mrs. Suna sweeps in a home as 
well as a school. She is very busy and 
has made a few American friends. She 
likes her work “because my super¬ 
visors are very kind and helpful.” 
And she loves the students at W-L, 
even though some “seem to be rather 
spoiled—very choosy what to eat and 
what to wear. Maybe it only seems so 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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REFLECTION ON WINTER 


Snow is on the roof 
And on the holly berry. 

Smoke is coughed from chimneys. 
The fire is warm, 

And so is the dog 
Lying by the burning log. 


Snowmen live 
For days only 
Before melting 
Into nothing. 
Survived only 
By two coal eyes, 
Dad’s scarf. 

And children's sighs. 


Trees are cloaked 
In shimmering ice. 

The whole countryside 
Is entombed 

In a coffin of frost, 

But the fire is warm. 











A CHARACTER STUDY 
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_ “It’s not polite to eat alone, and 
I'm hungry. Come on.” 

Charles sat down and discovered 
that he had more of an appetite than 
he thought. They ate slowly to put off 
the time when their plates would be 
empty and they would have to find 
another way to pass the morning. 
Charles shuddered as he drank down 
the last of the tepid milk, and the 
inevitable moment arrived. 

“Well?” 

“Well.” 

They fell silent again. Charles 
walked over to the window and 
looked at the view that already bored 
him. Some children on their way to 
school passed below him, and he 
wished that he were one of them. 

Alfred lay on his bed, and pictures 
flashed through his mind—Edmund 
Dantes, Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, 
Schiller’s portrayal of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the theater where he’d seen 
"The Brig” a week ago and which 
had just been closed down by the 
Internal Revenue. He wondered what 
happened to people who didn’t file an 
income tax return because they were 
in jail. “Please excuse Alfred. He was 
unable to pay his taxes because . . .” 
He had just recovered from scarlet 
fever. His mother had been very 
nervous while she nursed him 
through it. She was afraid that he 
would be behind when he went back 
to school ... if he ever went back. 
A thoroughly morbid woman, Alfred 
thought. 

Time crept by slowly for the two 
boys. Lunch and dinner came and 
went. The mysterious provider be¬ 
hind the door remained silent 
although Charles had called to him 
on both occasions. 

“At least he could have answered 
me,” Charles muttered. 

“Have patience, my dear boy.” 

"Don’t talk to me like that! I'm not 


your ‘dear boy,’ and you’re not so 
superior as you seem to think.” 

“Now losing your temper isn’t 
going to help, you know, ’ Alfred 
said. Charles turned away. 

Their meals were eaten in silence. 
Charles avoided looking at Alfred; he 
spent most of the day gazing out of 
the window or staring at the walls. 
Alfred was content to fie on his bed 
and let his mind wander where it 
would. His memory and his imagina¬ 
tion collaborated to produce scene 
after scene for him. He wasn’t even 
putting any effort into thinking; he 
was just watching. He vaguely de¬ 
cided to write a book like that some 
day if he had time and to remember 
to spend a few quiet evenings musing 
like this with a few friends. Occa¬ 
sionally his thoughts returned to the 
cell; and he was aware of Charles, 
staring. 

“Maybe I ought to talk to him, 
help him pass the time,” he thought. 
“Say, Charles?” 

“What?” came a somewhat 
muffled snarl. 

“En garde!” he cried and touched 
him lightly in the back with the end 
of a fork. Charles turned around and 
glared at him. 

“Well, if you don’t want to 
fence . . . say, I bet we could make a 
deck of cards. Do you want to?” 
Without waiting for an answer, Alfred 
picked up the paper plates they had 
eaten off and began to figure how 
many squares of what size they could 
make from each of them. “We could 
write on them with the juice from our 
meat. By tomorrow morning, we 
ought to have enough for a whole 
deck!” 

“Boy, Alfred, I bet you think you’re 
real cute, don’t you? ‘Poor little 
Charley,” you’ve been thinking with 
that smug look on your face, ‘maybe 
he’s bored, maybe he’d like to play 
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A LETTER FROM 
PINE COUNTRY 

(Continued from Page 22) 

‘‘Bet you're glad to get out of that 
stuff, aren’t you, George?” He 
grunted. “You’d think sometime we’d 
get a fall when it didn’t rain. See 
some good wood today?” 

He took off his poncho and flopped 
into the hard chair by the heater. 
“Yup. Found a good stand of white 
birch up on Johnson Mountain in 
Parlin. A good two dozen trees, I’d 
say.” He paused, and then added, 
“Mighty pretty up on the west ridge 
over the pond and the highway.” 

Frank leaned forward in the desk 
chair and picked up a pencil. 
“When’ll they be ready to cut?” 

He didn’t want to answer. “Next 
summer, I’d say.” 

"Good.” Frank opened a black 
notebook and wrote something down. 
Then he closed it and pushed it aside. 
"Got the place charted?” He tossed 
the charts across the desk. Frank 
picked them up. “Good. You covered 
a lot of ground today.” 

He nodded and stood to leave. 
Frank was looking at the charts. “See 
you tomorrow,” he said. 

“Right.” 

He went back out into the rain, 
leaving Frank still looking at the 
charts. It was cold. He thought that 
it would probably snow that night. 

It’s pretty simple, really. It’s valu¬ 
able, too. You learn the land and the 
trees and the animals real well. The 
animals you learn about are especially 
valuable. The deer I got this fall I 
wouldn’t have got if I hadn’t spotted 
him this past summer on the job. He 
was a good deer; ought to last us at 
least six weeks more than the usual 
deer I get. 
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A CHARACTER STUDY 

(Continued from Page 39) 
home when he was little and his par¬ 
ents sent him to his room, he had 
always heard noises and voices in the 
rest of the house. He remembered 
the time he had taken the door off 
their garage and burned the wood in 
a sacrificial fire. He had felt very self- 
righteous and persecuted when they 
punished him. He chuckled. He 
wondered what he would do if some 
child of his were to do something 
like that. He saw himself patting his 
young genius of a son on the head 
and smiling in an understanding, 
paternal way. All of his children 
would be geniuses. 

Charles did not move from the bed 
where he was lying although he some¬ 
times opened his eyes and stared at 
the wall in front of his bed for a 
long time. Alfred was tired. He 
wanted to try to coax him to eat, but 
he felt his humanitarian desire stifled 
a bit by the way Charles had acted. 

“Charles, hey Charlie,” he said 
softly, “aren’t you hungry?” He 
shook him a little. “Won’t you take 
something to eat?” Charles turned his 
face toward Alfred and stared; but all 
he saw were four walls, a barred 
window, and an iron door. He took 
the food that was offered him as if he 
were only doing it because to eat 
would be to take the path of least 
resistance. 

Alfred slept the next nights, un¬ 
comfortably secure. It was an eerie 
feeling to sleep above a living corpse. 
One morning Alfred heard the sound 
of breakfast arriving. He went to the 
door to get the food; but instead of 
receiving a tray as usual, he heard 
someone turn a key and open the 
door. A man stood there with the 
trays of food behind him, and Alfred 
could not help thinking that he 


looked like a bus boy delivering room 
service in a big hotel. 

“There seems to have been a mis¬ 
take,” he said simply; and he beck¬ 
oned for Alfred to follow him. 

“What about . . .” Alfred almost 
said my friend, "him?” He pointed 
to Charles’s still form. The man 
walked over to Charles, inspected 
him, and started to lift him from the 
bed. Alfred helped; and between the 
two of them, they carried the limp 
body downstairs. In the front office 
they deposited him on a chair, and 
the man made a brief telephone call. 
He was on the other side of the room, 
and he had his back turned, so Alfred 
did not hear what he was saying. In a 
few moments two men with “Clair- 
mont Mental Hospital” on the backs 
of their uniforms appeared with a 
stretcher for Charles. The bus boy 
tapped Alfred on the shoulder and 
pointed to the door of the prison. 
Alfred went over, tried it, and found 
himself outside. 

He took a deep breath and walked 
down the street to catch a bus home. 


THE LOSER 

(Continued from Page 6) 

Forgive your enemy and stop fight¬ 
ing. It is a shame to be a soldier; a 
soldier is a killer.” 

Does God favor the deserters, the 
collaborators, the traitors? Would my 
mother look at me if I refused to do 
my first duty? 

Oh, Mr. Martin, I hope you didn’t 
know what you were saying. I want 
to believe that you did not know what 
you were saying. I want to believe 

“We have lost the war; try at least 
to save yourself.” 

We have lost the war. Who, we? 



WINTER 


You perhaps, but I still believe that 
somehow we will triumph, that some¬ 
how .... If I didn’t believe it, I 
hoped; I could not imagine it any 
other way. Why do some people lose 
before the end? 

I was going to ask him why he 
considered the war lost when Steve 
pointed his finger toward the ceiling. 

“Listen, the planes — they are 
coming!” 

Yes, I could hear their motors, and 
then the walls cracked and started 
to fall. The next thing I remember 
is the fire and the blood on Mr. 
Martin’s face. Then I recall myself 
running with the old man in my arms, 
trying to protect him with my body 
against the shell splinters. 

When I reached the trench, it was 
too late; Mr. Martin had lost his 
war. I then thought of Steve and went 
back to the school, which was burn¬ 
ing. Through the flames I reached 
Steve. There, also, it was too late. 

A pale sun rose behind the clouds; 
and as it rose, I opened my eyes. How 
I wish I had never opened them. All 
the events of the night came to me 
at once: my old teacher, dead in this 
calcined building that once had been 
my school and where the fire is still 
alive under the ashes; and I, lying 
here burned and bruised in the field 
between the school and the trench, 
in the middle of my village which 
is only ashes and shattered pieces of 
walls standing like petrified ghosts 
in the early morning. 

I hear the train coming .... I will 
not move . . . but I have to go back. 

“If the enemy attacks before you 
come back with the information, it 
will be too late anyway,” the captain 
had said. 

I did not try to protect myself; no, 
I didn’t! I tried to save Mr. Martin, 
my dear old teacher; I tried to save 
my friend Steve. I never cared less 
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for my life than last night; I didn’t 
even think that I had a life. But my 
life sticks to me! No, I didn’t die on 
a mission; I fainted like a woman 
while my village was burning. 

I hear the train. . .but. . .it cannot 
be the train; the station was de¬ 
stroyed. I hear many trains. I can 
hear. . .“Boys, remember. . .” The 
train. . .“Don’t go back, hide. . .” 
No!. . .1. . .run. . .Mr. Martin!. . . 
Steve!. . .Mother!. . .1 am coming 
to you. . .You are not dead. . .1 am 
dead. . .the train. . .the fire. . . run. . . 

AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH ROBYN JOHNSON 

(Continued from Page 30) 

Talking over an evening meal with a 
Venezuelan and a Peruvian reminds 
one that other customs, outlooks, 
evaluations of education, and political 
views do exist. In this unrestrained 
atmosphere I associated with mem¬ 
bers of the Cuban athletic teams, who 
stoutly maintained that Castro was 
their good “buddy.” The Cubans 
were friendly and talkative people, 
not at all the abominable beasts I 
had expected them to be. 

The South American man holds 
the woman in high respect in any 
situation, but in return she is ex¬ 
pected to obey his every command. 
After marriage the home and children 
become her only world. Many of the 
men I talked to were often dismayed 
by my independent plans and life at 
home and were rather flustered when 
I would take the liberty to argue with 
them. Consistent with the high pla¬ 
teau on which they place women, the 
men flattered and gave their attention 
to them. Possibly this respect for all 
females can explain in part our great 
enjoyment of the tour. Our vanity 
was well fed, which was a pleasing 
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